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THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 
(Continued from page 723.) 


Her husband, Herbert Springett, barrister- 
at-law, who died in 1621, was at his death, as is 
stated on the mural monument to his memory 
in Ringmer church, 
In the sixtie ard sixe year of his age, 

A friend to virtue, a lover of learning, 
Of prudence great, of justice a furtherer. 
tedres3 he did the wrongs of many a wight, 
Fatherless and widdows by him possess their right. 
To search into each cause, and thus end all strife, 
With patience great he spent his mortal life. 

Mary Penington describes her own religious 
feelings as being at this time in a very unsatis- 
fied state. She says she changed her ways 
often, going from one notion to another. In 
fact, she went the whole round of the popular 
sects of that day; heard their preachers on all 
occasions; made the acquaintance of high re- 
ligious professors ; attended their lectures, their 
fasts, their thanksgivings, their prayer meet- 
ings; watched their private walk in life, and 
noticed the position they took in the world. 
Instead of meeting with the spiritual instruction 
and seeing the realization of the Christian life 
of which she had been in quest, she turned 
away heartsick, under the impression of a per- 
vading empty show that had assumed the name 
of religion. At length she made up her mind 
to abandon all outward forms of religious wor- 
ship, and to hold herself unconnected with 
any section of Christians, relying on the ulti- 
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mate fulfilment of the promise of the Lord, 
‘“‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 

Having found no abiding comfort amid re- 
ligious professors, she at length determined to 
try the gay world. She says, “‘ I then had my_ 
conversation much among people of no religion, 
being ashamed to be counted religious, or to do 
anything that was called religious ; and I began 
to loathe whatever profession of that sort any 
one made, holding the professors of any sort 
worse than the profane, they boasted so much 
of what I knew they had not attained ; I hav- 
ing been zealous in whatever they pretended to, 
yet could not find purging of heart, nor an an- 
swer from the Lord of acceptation. In this 
restless state I let in every sort of notion that 
rose in that day, and for a time applied myself 
to examine them, and get out of them what- 
ever good could be found ; but still sorrow and 
trouble was the end of all. I was at length 
ready to conclude that though the Lord and 
His Truth were certain, yct that they are not 
now mace known to any upon earth ; and I de- 
termined no more to inquire or look after God, 
for that it was in vain to seek him. So for 
some time I took no notice of any religion, but 
minded recreation, as it is called; and went 
after it into many excesses and vanities—as. 
foolish mirth, carding, dancing, and singing. [ 
frequented music assemblies, and made vain visits 
where there were jovial feastings. I delighted 
in curiosities, and in what would please the. 
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vain mind, and satisfy the lust of the eye and| from a country-house, I could not' make my 


the pride of life; frequenting places of p'eas- 
ure, where vainly dressed persons resorted to 
show themselves and to see others in the like 
excess of folly; aud riding about from place to 
place. in an airy mind. But in the midst of 
ali this my heart was often sad and pained be- 
yond expression.” 

After a round of such fashionable recreations 
as above specified, she tells us that, taking with 
her none but little Guli and her’ maid, she 
would often in disgust forsake for a time city 
life, and seek entire seclusion in the country, 
where she would give way to her feelings of 
distress. She says, ‘I was not hurried into 
those follies by being captivated by them, but 
from not having found in religiou what I had 
sought and longed after. I would often say 
within myself, what are they all to me? 1 could 
easily leave all this; for it hath not my heart, 
it is not my delight, it bath not power over me. 
I bad rather serve the Lord, if I could indeed 
feel and know that which would be acceptable 
to Him. One night in my country retirement 
1 went to bed very sad and disconsolate; and 
that night I dreamed [ sawa book of hiero- 
glyphics of religion respecting things to come 
in the Church, or religious state. 1 dreamed 
that I took no delight at all in them; and felt 
no closing of my mind with them, but turned 
away greatly oppressed. It being evening, I 
went out from the company into the open air, 
and lifting up mine eyes to the heavens, I cried 
out, ‘ Lord, suffer me no more to fall in with any 
false way, but show me the truth.’ Immedi- 

- ately I thought the sky opened, and a bright 
light like fire fell upon my hand, which so 
frightened me that I awoke, and cried out. 
When my daughter's maid (who was in the 
chamber) came to the bedside to see what was 
the matter with me, I trembled a great tiwe 
after I was awakened.” 

Her mind having fully realized the superficial 
and unsatisfying character of the fasbionable 
amusements of the gay world, her thoughts 
again and again turned to the religious feelings 
of former days. She still clung to the belief 
that though she had run into vanity, she was 
yet under her Heavenly Father's care, and that 
he who had made the blessed promise to that 
state, knew of the hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness which often had such possession 
of her mind. But above all things she abhorred 
hypocrisy and religious presumption in any one, 
and therefore she often distrusted herself, and 
these feelings. She could not for a long time 
entertain the idea that it was the Holy Spirit 
which was giving her these gleams of light and 
trust, and tendering her heart in prayerful 
feeling towards God. Thus she details cireum- 
stances that unfold her state of mind :— 


“Qne day, when going through the city: 
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way through the crowd that filled the street (it 
being the day whereon the Lord Mayor was 
sworn) but was forced to go into a house till it 
was over. Being burdened by the vanity of 
their show, I said to a professor that stood by 
me, ‘ What benefit have we now by all the 
blood that has been shed, and by Charles being 
kept out of the nation, seeing all these foilies 
are again allowed?’ He answered, none that 
he knew of, save the enjoyment of their re- 
ligion. To which I replied, ‘That is a benefit 
to you who have a religion to be protected in 
the exercise of, but it is none to me.’” Look- 
ing back on that period, when she would not 
allow to herself that she had any religion at all, 
she says it was wonderful to her to remember 
how she, notwithstanding, confided in the good- 
ness and care of God. “ That help I frequently 
had from him whilst in the most confused and 
disquieted state I ever knew. ‘Trust in the 
Lord was richly given me in that day when I 
durst not own myself to have any religion I 
could call true; for if I were but taking a ser- 
vant, or doing any outward thing that much 
concerned my condition in the world, I never 
feared, but retired, waiting tou see what the 


day would bring forth, and as things were 


offered to me closed with them if I felt my 
heart answered thereto.” At this very time 


she says, “ In anguish of spirit I could but cry 


to the Lord, ‘If 1 may not come to thee as a 
child, because I have not the spirit of sonship, 


yet thou art my Creator; and as thy creature 


I cannot breathe or move without thee.’ Help 
is only to be had from thee. If thou art inac- 


cessible in thy own glory, and I can only get 
help where it is to be had, and thou only hast 
power to help me, what am I to do ?’ 


“Oh! the distress I felt in this time, having 


never dared to kneel down, as formally going to 
prayers, for years, because I feared [ could not 


cali God, Father, in truth; and I durst not 
mock Him as with a form. Sometimes I would 
be melted into tears, and feel an inexpressible 
tenderness ; but not knowing what it was from, 
and being ready to misjudge all religion, I 
thought it was some influence from the planets 
which governed this body. But I durst not 
regard anything in me being of or from 
God ; or that I felt any influence of His spirit 
on my heart. I was like the parched beath for 
want of rain, and like the hunted hart longing 
for water, so great was my search after that 
which I did not know was near. 

“In the condition I have mentioned, of 
weary seeking and not finding, I married my 
dear husband Isaac Penington. My love was 
drawn to him because I found he saw the deceit 
of all mere notions about religion ; he lay as one 
that refused to be comforted until He came to 
His temple ‘ who is truth and no lie.’ Al 
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things that had only the appearance of religion: recorded. I shall ever look back upon the 
were very manifest to him, so that he was sick! years spent in the Indian country as among the 
and weary of show, and in this my heart united | pleasantest of my life, and if in all my deal- 
with him, and a desire was in me to be service-| ings with white men I had found the same 
able to him in this desolate condition; for he] sense of honor that characterized my “savage ”’ 


was as one alone, and felt miserable in the 
wirld. I gave up much to be a companion to | 
him. And, oh! the secret groans and cries 
that were raised in me, that I might be visited 
of the Lord, and brought to a clear knowledge | 
of His truth and way; that my feet might be 
turned into that way before I went hence, even 
if I never should take one step in it that would 
bring joy or peace; yet that I might assuredly 
know myself to be in it, even if my time were 
spent in sorrow. 

‘“‘T resolved never to go back into those for- 
mal things [ had left, having found death and 


friends, my appreciation of human nature would 
be mueb higher.” 

Ia the 5th month, 1858, he took passage at 
St. Louis, in the Fur Company’s steamboat 
Twilight, laden with supplies for the various 
trading posts on the upper Missouri and its 
tributaries. After pussing beyond the confines 
of civilization and entering the borders of the 
Sioux country, more than 1200 miles above 
St. Louis, they met with a band of Yanktons 
who had receutly sold a portion of their beau-¢ 
tiful country, Dacotah, to the United States, 
reserving a tract on which the Government 


darkness ia them, but would rather be without | bound itself to establish a farm and school fur 


a religion until the Lord manifestly taught me 
one. Many times, when alone, did I reason 
thus:—‘ Why should I not know the way of | 
Divine life? For if the Lord would give me 
all in this world, it would wot satisfy me.’ 
‘Nay,’ 1 would cry out, ‘I care not for a por- 
tion in this life: give it to those that care for 
it: Lam miserable with it. It is acceptance 
with God, of which I once had a sense, that I 
desire, and that alone can satisfy we.’ ”’ 
(To be ecn inued.) 





See to it that we keep up « constant atquaint- 
ance and communion with God, converse with 
Him daily, and keep up stated times for call- 
ing upon Him, that so, when trouble comes, it 


may find the wheels of prayer a going.— 
M. Henry. 
AMONG THE INDIANS.* 
A Review. 
BY S. M. JANNEY. 

To readers who take pleasure in studying 
the traits of Indian character, and in ivvesti- 
gating the causes of Indian wars, the work of 
Henry A. Boller will prove interesting. The 
author, during his long sojourn among the wild 
tribes of the Far West, had a good opportunity 
to study their character, and it appears frow 
many incidents related in bis narrative, that he 
had a happy faculty of gaining their confidence. 
He says, in h 8 preface, “ [ have endeavored to 
narrate truthfully, and without exaggeration, 
only such incidents as fell under my personal 
observation, and also to portray faithfully Lo- 
dian life in its home aspect. At the present , 
time, when the Indian is being held up before 
the world as an incarnate fiend, it is but fair 
that his redeeming qualities should likewise be 


* Among the Indians ; Eight Years in the Far West, 
1858-1866, embracing sketches of Montana and Salt 
Lake. By Henry A. Bouter. Publisbed by T. Ell- 
wood Zell, Philada., 1868. 





their benefit. His first view of the natives ix 
thus described: “ The white skin lodges, seat- 
tered over the broad green prairie, the horses 
feeding in all directions, and the gay dresses 
of the Indians on the river’s bank, formed a 
wild and picturesque scene. As we neared the 
camp. firing salutes meanwhile from the cannon 
on board, men, women and children fivcked 
down to the water's edge to witness the landing 
of the “ Fire Canoe.” 

The squaws, however, generally remained in 
the background, although the young and pretty 
ones, with their cheeks tinged with vermillion, 
were, like their sisters of a lighter hue, by uo 
meaus averse to displaying their charms, or 
displeased with the attention they excited. The 
old ones, on the contrary, their scant leathern 
dresses blackened and greasy with age and 
dirt, remained completely in the rear, scolding 
almost incessantly at the dogs aud children. 
None of the squaws of this band would have 
stood for types of that female beauty which 
has its existence only in the imagination of the 
novelist ; some of the old ones, worn out by age 
and hard work, were surely fit liviog represen- 
tatious of Egyptian mummies.” 

They were gathered on the river bank wait- 
ing fur the arrival of their annuities, which 
were on board the steamer, ia charge of Col. 
Redfield. The chiefs and priucipal men being 
permitted to come on board, a council was held 
in the cabin, where the agent, through his in- 
terpreter, made thew the usval address, urging 
them “to love their enemies, and obey the 
wishes of their Great Father, the President.”’ 
“ This advice, though we.] meant,” says the au- 
thor, “* would doubtless be wore hovored in the 
breach than io the observance.” 

To accept the great Christiaan doctrine which 
reguires us to love our enemies, must bea hard 
lesson for an Indian, whose education has beea 
directly the reverse; and unhappily he has lit- 


. tle encouragement to practice it, from the ex- 
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ample of many who profess to believe in the the highest point of its destination up the 


precepts of Jesus. 


river, and then, on its return, left it at Fort 


After the annuities and presents were deliv-} Atkinson. 


ered, the council concluded with a feast, con- 


Among those who joined their company was 


sisting of black medicine (coffee) and hard! an Jadian with his squaw, evidently on their 


bread. The decks were then cleared, and the | 
expedition proceeded on its way. 

The narrative continues: ‘ Early in the 
morning of the 19th of June, we arrived at the 
village of the Riecarees. Unlike the Sioux, 
who are always roaming, the Rees have a per- 
manent settlement, which they occupy during 
the spring and summer, moving away in the 
fall to some well-timbered point where there 
are good indications of game and abundance of 
grass for their horses. 
trom the fierce wintry winds, they devote them- 
selves to the chase, dressing furs, and drying 
meat to serve them when hunting becomes 
dangerous and difficult from the breaking up 
of the rivers and the forays of their enemies. 
They cultivate large fields of corn, and also 
pumpkins aad squashes, which agreeably vary 
their diet of buffalo meat. These summer 
ludges are large and covered with dirt, forming 
a great: contrast to the white conieal ones of the 
Sioux.’ 

The Riecarees are described as savage look- 
ing Indians with villainous countenances, which 
in many eases were disfigured by the loss of an 
ese, either from accident or disease. Sore and 
inflamed eyes are very common among them, 
owing to their filthy habits and smoky lodges. 
Out on the prairie, beyond the village, were 
eircles of human skulls, with two medicine 
poles in the centre of each, bearing propitiatory 
offerings to the Great Spirit. The dead, 
dressed in their best garments, are laid on seaf- 
folds in the open air, and after they deeay and 
fall to pieces, the skulls are arranged in circles, 
the bones collected and buried, and the mounds 
surmounted with a buffalo skull. 

A council was held with these people, who, 
through their principal speaker, refused, for a 
long time, to receive their annuities,—the cause 
of their refusal is not stated; but at length 
their necessities, and the tempting display of 
presents, induced them to accept the goods, 
which were put on shore, and the expedition 
resumed its route. 

They soon reached the village of the “ Min- 
netarees, or, as they are commonly called, but 
without the slightest reason, Gros Ventres.” 

The lodges were precisely like those of the 
Ricearees, and the village was built upon a 
commanding bluff, surrounded by a fine ex- 
panse of prairie, while the windings of the Mis- 
souri could be traced for many miles. Near 
this village was the trading post, Fort Atkio- 
son, where the narrator, H. A. Boller, made his 
home for some years. He continued with th 
cspedition, however, until the steamer reached 


bridal trip. Their attentions to each other are 
thus described: ‘ Our Indian, who rejoiced in 
the title of the Son of the Pipe, was unremit- 
ting in his attentions to his little squaw, and 
never was lover more devoted to his fair mis- 
tress than was this dusky warrior to his prairie 
bird. Their favorite haunt was in the shade 
of the pilot’s house; here they enjoyed them- 
selves to their heart’s content, and derived in- 
exhaustible amusement from painting their 


Here, securely sheltered ; swarthy couutenances with vermillion, in all 


the variations their vivid imaginations could 
devise. After one coat of paint had been laid 
on, they would mutually admire each other; 
then, upon due deliberation, would rub it off 
and try another.” 

Continuing their course up the Missouri, 
they passed the mouth of the Yellow Stone, 
“its largest tributary,” and whose waters flow 
through the finest hunting-grounds of the west. 
One of the branches of the Yellow Stone is the 
Powder River, on the head waters of which is 
situated Fort Phil. Kearney, celebrated as the 
scene of one of the late Indian massacres. 


The encroachment of the whites on the Indian. 


bunting-grounds in the Powder River country 
was one of the grievances which led to the re- 
cent hostilities. 

Six miles above the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone, the steamer reached Fort Union, one of 
the principal tradiug posts of the American 
Fur Company. From this point were annually 
dispatched the trading outfits for the Crow In- 
dians on the Yellow Stone, and the Blackfeet 
on the head waters of the Missouri. 

The goods intended for Fort Campbell, the 
Blackfeet post, were transported in Mackinaw 
boats a distance by water of not less than 700 
miles. ‘These boats had to be cordelled or 
drawn by men the entire distance, and the toils 
and difficulties of the undertaking ean only be 
appreciated by those who have experienced 
them. The men chiefly employed by the fur 
companies were French Canadians, tough, 
hardy fellows, who assimilate readily to the 
mode of life they are compelled to adopt in the 
Indian country.” 

“There are yet voyagers living who have 
been on the cordelle trom Independence, Mis- 
souri, to Fort Benton, a distance of nearly 
3,000 miles. The most incessant aud _perse- 
vering toil was necessary to stem the turbulent 
current, and the hardy voyagers never hesitated 
for a moment to plunge into the water, reckless 
of heat or cold, when the shifting channel made 
it neceszary to cross from point to point.” 

The introduction of steamboats on the west- 
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perseding the use of the cordelle or towing 
line. The highest point on the Missouri river 
reached by the steamer Twilight in the sum- 
mer of 1858 was distant from St. Louis 2,300 
miles. 

(To be continued.) 


od 








CONSTANCY. 

Let our love be firm, constant, and in- 
separable; not coming and returning, like the 
tide, but descending like a never failing river, 
ever running into the ocean of divine excellency, 
passing on in the channels of duty and a con- 
stant obedience, and never ceasing to be what 
it is till it comes to be what it desires to be; 
still being a river till it be turned into sea and 
vastness, even the immensity of a blessed eter- 
nity.—Jeremy Taylor. 


THE FREEDMEN OF MiSSOURI. 
Lovesoy, Mo., lst montk lst, 1868. 
To EmmMor Comty— 

Esteemed Friend,—I have for some time past 
been wanting to write thee a few lines, ac- 
knowledying thy kindness and generosity in 
still continuing to regularly seud me those very 
acceptable weekly messengers from Philadel- 
phia, “ Friends’ Intelligencer;” but I have 
been so thoroaghly engaged, that I have been 
obliged to defer writing uatil this New-Year’s 
day. When I inform thee that Iam not only 
far away from all of my dear relatives and 
friends, and that I am the only white person on 
a plantation of 1100 acres, but that my near- 
est white neighbors have heretofore been bit- 
terly opposed to the work in which I am en- 
gaged, (educating the freedmen,) thou wilt not 
be surprised when I tell thee that the weekly 
visits of these friendly papers afford great com- 
fort and satisfaction, as well as deep instruction, 
to me, during my leisure moments; and [ as- 
sure thee [ never appreciated the paper so high- 
ly before. 

I have no doubt the Tntelligeneer has been 
and is the means of doing a large amount of 
good to many persons who, like myself, are lo- 
eated in isolated positions, deprived of the op- 
portunity of attending religious meetings, or of 
mingling personally with Friends ; and although 
I enjoy a variety of reading matter, yet I-hope 
the desire to please the various tastes’ of its 
readers, will not induce thee to allow the space 
usually devoted to what may be termed solid 
reading matter, to ever give way to that of a 
lighter character; for the continued advocacy 
of those great, noble, fundamental principles 
aod truths which have ever charactérized our 
religious Society, will doubtless cause the In- 
telligencer to prove a real welcome aud useful 
visitor, both in and out of the family circle. 


ern rivers greatly facilitated the expeditions*ef 
the fur traders, reducing the distance travelled 
by the Mackinaw boats, and in most cases su- 


rr 


It is an old and true saying, that “one half 
of the world do not know how the other half 
live.’ Although the mass of the Pennsylvania 
Friends have contributed so generously during 
the few past years toward educating and reliev- 
ing the wants of a large number of the freed- 
men of the South, yet I cannot help thinking 
they would extend some assistance to the poor 
colored people of this section of country, if they 
only understood their real condition. The freed- 
men of southern Missouri are differently situa- 
ted in some respects from those of any other ~ 
portion of our country. In the States further 
south, they know they are surrounded by a 
white population, nearly all of whom are their 
openly avowed enemies; which fact renders 
them cautious and self-reliant in all their move- 
meats, particularly in their intercourse with 
the white race; whereas, in this State, (which 
did not join with the others ia going out of 
the Union,) there is a large number of white 
persons, who, by professing to be friendly to 
the colored man, often give him advice which 
he is ignorantly induced to follow, and which 
proves most disastrous to him. Iw fact, an ex- 
tensive and systematie plot has recently been 
discovered in this State, by myself and others, 
which was gotten up by the enemies of the cvl- 
ored people, and by which it was designed to 
control the election next fall. ia which the im- 
portant question is to be decided, as to whether 
the colored man shall be allowed to vote in this 
State. Their plan is, (as I have heard it from 
their own lips,) to deceive the colored people, 
and use various cunning devices, (such as treat- 
ing some to whiskey, ofer/ug others high wages, 
being extra friendly with all of them, ete ,) 
in order to induce them to remain with their 
former owners, in a condition of ignorance, 
poverty and degradation, until after the coming 
election ; and thus be able to circulate a plausi- 
ble report just before election time, that a cer- 
tain proportion of the “niggers,” (as they call 
them,) are remaining in ignorance, living with 
their old masters just as they used to, without 
providing any homes of their own; and that 
they are therefore not justly entitled to a vote 
in the State. However kindly the colored peo 
ple in these parts may be treated for political 
purposes, between now and the State election, 
yet the shameful manner in which they have 
heretofore been abused by these same persons, 
since the emancipation proclamation was issued, 
goes to show what the freelmen may expect if 
the vote is cast against them next fall, and the 
State government falls into the hands of their 
enewies. 

I cannot see how the rights of the freedmen 
in this State can be properly secured to them, 
but by promptly educating the masses of them ; 
inducing families of them to settle in colonies, 
purchase little homes of their own, aud carry 
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on various industrial pursuits suited to their | themselves worthy of their freedom, I must brief- 
several tastes and means ; thus convincing the | ly refer to one noble spirited widow, who quietly 
whole white population that they are not only | remained with her former master, (although he 
worthy of their freedom, but that they are justly inhumanly abused those of her children 





entitled to a right to vote. who were not speciaily useful to him,) until 
I came out here fourteen months ago, and | she had saved enough wages to purchase a lot 
purchased 1100 acres of land, which bad been | at Lovejoy; she then packed up and came here 
selected by an investigating committee as being | with her six children, regaraless of the pro- 
admirably adapted for settling such a colony. | testations, earnest entreaties, and even threats, 
I am now the only white person on the place ;|as to what the white tyrant would do, if she 
T am boarding with a very nige, tidy, respecta-| dared to leave him, and go to that ‘‘ — nigger- 
ble family of kind-hearted colored people; and | school settlement at Lovejoy.” She bought a 
1 am teaching a free school for the freedmen, | $25 lot; rented a little house of me until she and 
on my own account, without receiving any com-, her two older daughters could erect one of their 
pensation from any source, excepting that which | own, (which they are about doing themselves, ) 
proceeds from an approving conscience. In ad-| and started her children off to school. The two 
dition to those who have already located here, | older daughters take turns in biring out by 
there are a great many poor, but re month, and attending school the alternate 
and worthy families, who would like to move! months; while she works all day, and studies 
here and send their children to school, if they | in the evening; and has me stop in and hear her 
could get sufficient employment for themselves | recite her lessons whenever I have leisure to 
to procure the necessaries of life. do so. She and her two older girls bave con- 
I have recently been thinking that there | tracted to cut the timber, and clear off a piece 
might be among the numerous patrons and | of land for me this winter; which they are now 
readers of the “ Intelligencer,” some persons | faithfully working at between school hours. 
who, from the double motive of doing good to| They are quite modest, and physically rather 
a poor, suffering, oppressed people, and making | delicate females, and I do wish I could give 
money for themselves, could be induced to | them some employment more appropriate to 
either come out themselves, or employ an agent, their sex; but | cannot at present. 
to come out here, and estublish a good store! The following touching incident will serve as 
and shipping warehouse at the steamboat land- an illustration of the disinterested benevolence 
ing here at Lovejoy, and to erect a woollen fac- | possessed by some of these colored people. Just 
tory, a flour mill, a saw mill, a brick kiln, ete., | a week ago to-day, a most wretched looking 
all, or any of which would afford employment’ colored man crawled up the river bank, stag- 
to some poor, worthy treedmen. After careful! gered up to the door of our cabin in a deplora- 
investigation, I fee) satisfied that either of the| ble condition, and feebly asked permission to 
above would constitute a,very safe investment enter and get something to eat; candidly stating 
of capital, and at the same time do much good. | at the same time that he had nothing with which 
If some of the benevolent hearted capitalists of ! to pay for his boarding. The kind-hearted col- 
the North could have been here recently, and | ored man and wife with whom | am boarding, 
heard some of the earnest appeals for employ-| appeared to take no notice of the latter an- 
ment, from deserving colored men and women, | nouncement; but seeing that the poor unfor- 
who are anxious to leave their old masters, and | tunate stranger needed immediate attention, 
settle here, so as to send their children to/| they displayed a true Christian spirit, by taking 
school, I am almost sure they would willingly | him in, warming and feeding, and then tho- 
devise suitable means to employ this class of | roughly washing and clothing him. From that 
people. Friends in different parts of Ohio have | day to this, they have given him the most de- 
kindly sent me two boxes of elothing, to dis-| voted attention, both by night and by day, 
tribute especially among destitute colored wid-| without receiving—or apparently even wishing 
ows and orphans; and truly they have proven | for—any pecuniary consideration whatever ; but 
as a “God-send” to many of these suffering | early this morning’ the spirit took its flight, and 
ereatures; but I am glad to be able to say, to| this evening they decently consigned the frail 
the credit of these people, that many of them | body to its mother earth. The closing scenes 
possess such a noble spirit, that they greatly|in the life of this dark-skinned man, and the 
prefer laboring honorably for a livelihood, to} histqry he gave of himself for the last few weeks 
begging, or receiving voluntary contributions. | of his earthly career, were truly affecting, and 
Many of these people, who have been kept} caused many tears of sympathy to flow down my 
in bondage nearly all their lives, are now setting | cheeks, as well asothers. He had been engaged 
a good example, in various ways, to the white] as a boatman on the Mississippi river; but was 
race by which they are surrounded. taken sick, and, while reeruiting in St. Louis, 
As one among the many commendable in-| had nearly every thing stolen from him. He 
stances wherein the colored people are proving! recently re entered the steamboat as a laborer; 
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but being weak, he had to work cautiously, 
which offended the mate, who passionately 
knocked him down with a sling shot,” and 
threw him overboard, (as being dead,) the 
night before he arrived at my place. A white 
passenger who happened to witness the per- 
formance, had the mate and watchman both 
arrested, tried and imprisoned, (I am informed,) 
when the boat arrived in St. Louis. They all 
thought the man was dead; but he came to, 
waded out of the water a few miles below here, 
and, with some assistance, succeeded in getting 
up here, to give a final account of himself. His 
bodily sufferings were most intense, and he was 
greatly troubled about not being able to see any 


of his dear relatives, (who live in Louisiana ;) 
but as the time approached for his final disso- 
lution, he not only correctly predicted the time, 
but after repeated, earnest supplications to the 
Throne of Grace, all of his earthly pains, sor- 
rows and trials appeared suddenly to be dis- 
placed by the consciousness of a present Sa- 
viour; and thus during the last few hours he 
seemed calm, and peacefully resigned to the 
fate which he saw clearly pictured before him. 
During all the week he was here, I did not hear 
him express the least enmity toward his cruel 
taskmasters, who had thus shamefully caused 
his death, or indeed any one elze; but I believe 
he gave ample evidence that he had forgiven 
everybody, and that God had forgiven him. 

IT could not help thinking to day, as [ sol- 
emnly gazed upon that dark body, as it was be- 
ing wrapped in the habiliments of death, that 
the refined spirit which it had enclosed, had 
been happily wafted off to that glorious world 
where no distinctions are made on account of 
color, race, or nation. 

In accordance with my own feelings, and the 
sugyestions of Col. F. A. Seely, (the State agent 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, located in St. Louis, ) 
I have recently had several large meetings of 
the colored people, out through the country in 
different directions from here, for the pnrpose 
of giving them some advice and instruction in 
regard to several matters of special importance 
to them at this time. One of these meetings 
occurred last First day in an out-of-the-way 
place, over twenty miles west of here; the road 
(or path) to which was very rough, crooked 
and indistinct. I could not find any one who 
knew the way, except the two oldest daughters 
of the colored widow I have alluded to above. 
These two courageous girls kindly volunteered 
to pilot me out there; knowing that our only 
chance was to walk all the way, go without our 
dinners, and have a raw. blustering atmosphere 
to pass through. We walked out there ; attend- 
ed the meeting in the afternoon, and walked 
back home the following day ; all pretty tired, 
but well satisfied that we had gone, feeling, as 
we did, that some good had been accomplished 





















in a community which greatly needed it, and 
which appeared to appreciate the visit. 

My school is in a flourishing condition at 
present; nearly all the pupils appear very anx- 
ious to learn, and are succeeding therein; and 
their general deportment, both in and out of 
school, is quite commendable. 

I wust now bid thee farewell, remaining thy | 
well wishing friend, 

Witmer WALTON. 
———— —+~0r 

Wm. Penn’s famous saying should be writ- 
ten upon the Church’s banners:—“ No pain, no 
palm; no thorn, no throne; no gall, no glory ; 
nO cross, nO crown.” 

ansible 
NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, FROM PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 11. 
Berwin, 7th mo., 1867. 

We are obliged to make use of the greatest 
economy of time, lest we should not have 
enough of it for Switzerland and its glorious 
mountains. The fact is, the more we see, the 
more inexhaustable does this great Eastern 
world seem to be in wonder and interest, and [ 
almost feel afraid sometimes, that we shall 
become so satiated by the time we shall have 
finished our travels, that our own plain, unfin- 
ished country will possess fewer attractions than 
we should like to acknowledge. We shall 
certainly try to avert so mortifying a catastrophe, 
and I trust our patriotism will be sufficient to 
ensure success. My last was mailed at Han- 
over where we visited a fine gallery of paint- 
ings, and walked in huge cloth slippers over 
the polished floors of the royal palace, which 
abounds in sumptuous furniture and magnificent 
pictures, and quite astonished us by its grandeur 
andelegance. ‘The sovereign of this little king- 
dom of Hanover was certainly lodged in priuce- 
ly style. After dinner we drove out to the 
Herranhausan, his ex- Majesty’s summer chat- 
eau, the road to which is through a splendid 
avenue, 2000 feet in length, of four rows of lin- 
dens, all in full blos- om and loading the air with 
delicious fragrance. Here were gardens, and 
green houses, and pineries, all in the most ex- 
quisite order ; but it was sad to think the poor 
banished King would probably never enjoy 
them again. In returning, we visited the 
Waterloo Column, erected to the memory of 
the Hanoverians who fell on that field, and after 
a drive through some of the pleasautest streets 
of this interesting old city, were ready at 5.20 
for the cars that were to carry us to Brunswick, 
distant about two hours. Our ride was a most 
charming one, for though the country was, 
greatly to our surprise, perfectly flat, it was 
everywhere rich with ripening grain fields, and 
beautiful with luxuriant verdure, and an end- 
less variety of wild flowers, beside immen-e 
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patches of brilliant poppies, that are cultivated 
in large quantities for their oil. On entering 
the dowinions of the Duke of Brunswick, whom 
the Kiog of Prussia has not yet swallowed up, a 
stern-looking official popped his head into the 
car window and demanded our passports. Oa 
entering Berlin, we drove to the “ Deutches 
hof,” a quaint old building with a low store 
arcade along the front, looking, like every thing 
around it, ancient and venerable, and after 
securing our rooms, went out for a short pre- 
liminary walk, coming back quite satisfied that 
the old town of Brunswick was the quaintest 
and strangest looking of any of these oid places 
we had yet fallen upon. In one of the open 
spaces is the bronze figure of a lion, erected 
$00 years ago, the real age of which is supposed 
to date still farther back. Next mornivug we 
visited the Cathedral, built in 1173 by Henri 
le Lion, after his return from Palestine. It was 
ouce covered internally with gilding and fres- 
coes, but nearly the whole of it is now conceal- 
ed by whitewash, the choir alone having es- 
caped the desecration of the Reformers. In 
the crypt beneath are 20 or-30 coffins, contain- 
ing the bodies of the Princes of the house of 
Guelf; among them that of Queen Caroline of 
Eagland, covered with velvet and gold, and fes- 
tooned with wreaths, which had once, how 
many years ago [ know not, been green. On 
many of the cvffias lay au engraved picture of 
the occupant, with the date of his or her birth 
aud death. It seemed to bring us strangely 
near to the great ones of former ages, to be so 
surrounded by what was left of their mortality. 
At 4.30 we took cars for Hartzburg, a small 
town at the foot of the Hartz mountains, where 
civilization and railroad traveling come to an 
end. We got into a hotel, in which the “Zimmer- 
madchen”’ was so intensely Dutch that we had 
some difficulty in making her comprehend our 
wants. Last summer we were amused, as we 
got farther into Deutschland, at the diminished 
size of our pitchers, but here it is the fashion to 
have none at all. The basins were left half 
filled with water, and a goblet besides ; and this 
was evidently all that was considered necessary, 
and all that we could procure. The style of bed- 
covering, too, is in these regions different from 
ours. As far as the uoder sheet, all was as it 
should be ; but instead of an upper one, we found 
a linen case, like a huge pillow case, enclosing 
something like a very thick comfortable, which 
was to answer fur sheet, spread and everything 
else. I took the liberty, as it was a warm night, 
of untying wine and emptying it of its contents ; 
the next night, when it was too cool for that, 
we had some difficulty in keeping covered at 
all, in our little narrow beds, where the linen 
was so stiff that it was constantiy sliding off. 


but this town “ out-herods Herod ;’’ and as we 
passed under the low, arched gateway in its an- 
cient walls, and entered the narrow, crooked 
streets, where almost every house was covered 
with grotesque carving and each story projected 
a foot or two beyond the one below it, it would 
be difficult to imagine anything more entirely 
foreign looking and picturesque. In walking 
afterwards through the place, our first impres- 
sions were fully justified, and we found that it 
was quite distinguished, as having preserved 
the type of the middle ages to a remarkable 
degree. Here we again took the railroad to 
Magdeberg, where we visited the cathedral, 
from the top of which we had a fine view of the 
wonderful fortifications, for which the city is 
celebrated. We afterwards walked through one 
of the gates, where the wall (or rather bank) 
is 100 feet thick, with a deep moat on the out- 
side. All the fortifications appear to be kept up 
with the greatest care ; indeed, wherever we go, 
here in Prussia, the military spirit seems to 
have the ascendancy, and things look very much 
as if Frederick William were thinking of future 
conquests. Our next stage brought us to Ber- 
lin, where we arrived under a ‘brilliant sunset 
sky, and entered the great Brandenberg gate, 
and dreve through the splendid street, ‘“ Unter 
der Lindens,” to the Hotel de Rome. Oar first 
visit was to the palace, which is more sumptu- 
ous than all I could ever have imagined. 
Kvery chamber of the immense suite more 
splendid than the last. Some of the furniture is 
of massive silver, and we saw several pieces of 
immense size—now only pluated—the originals 
of which had been melted up by Frederick the 
Great to defray the expenses of his armies. 
(To be continued.) 
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ErratumM.—The omission to accredit Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner with “The Goodness of the 
Seazonable Word,” in our last issue, was uninten- 
tioaal. 
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Diep, on the 17th of Twelfth month, 1867, at the 
residence of her father Robert Kirby, in Ocean Co., 
N.J., Anna S., wifeof Samuel C. Kent, of Richmond, 
Va., in the 27th year of her age. We can truly say 
she was a devoted wife and an affectionate child; 
aud the loveliness of her disposition, the sweetness 
of her miod and spirit, seemed to win for her the 
love of all with whom she associated. She was an 
invalid and sufferer for sixteen months, and bore her 
suffering with great patience, often desiring, for the 
comfort of those with whom she was nearly related, 
to recover, but was fully prepared for death. When 
near her close, she said to those around, her hour 
had come; exclaiming, ‘All is bright,” and giving 
full evidence that she was about entering into eter- 











Next day we went on to Hallenstadt. We had! nal rest. Her remtins were interred in Friends’ 
thought Brunswick strange and quaint enough, | burying-ground at Arney Town, N.J., on the 21st ult. 
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Diep, on the 7th of Twelfth month, 1867, at West- 
bury, L. I., Racnwet Cock, in the 74th year of ber 
age; a member of the Monthly Meeting of New York. 
In the decease of this dear Friend the family and 
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From The Christian Register. 
A NEW-YEAR’S WISH For 1868. 
During the past few days, how often have the 


social circle in which she moved have lost a valued words, “A happy new-year,” been uttered by 
member, for truly may it be said of her, she not only | the lips of hundreds and thousands among us! 
possessed “a meek and quiet spirit,” but that the | —the gleeful shout of the little child, as the 


sweetness of her dispositioa endeared her to all who 
knew her. 


In the Society of Friends she felt a deep interest, | 


which was manifested by her steady attendance of 


bright sun of the opening year gilded his 
whole future with its rays of golden light, and 
the calmer, yet still joyous greeting, as friend 


meetings, and in encouraging others to do likewise; | met friend, in the home-circle, the street, or 
and alihough called away suddenly, yet survivors | the mart of business. 


have the consolation to believe that sbe was not 
unprepared for the solemn event, and that her puri- 
fied spirit has been admitted into companionship 
with the “righteous of all generations, and with 
the spirits of the just made perfect.” 





Twelfth month, 1867, of paralysis induced by con- 


gestion of the brain, Tuomasin H. Branson, wife of | 


Thomas Branson, and daughter of Edward and Mary 
Walker, of Frederic Co., Va., in the 57th year of ber 
age. In the death of this Friend, Green Plain 


To some, the words struck those deeper 
chords of feeling and sad remembrance, whose 
only response was tears, xs the desolate home, 
the vacant seat, the silent voice, whispered of 


, bear Selma, Clarke Co,, Ohio, on the 22d of | bereaved affection and hopes whose earthly 


light was quenched in darkness. To others, 
the greeting was full of bright anticipation 
and human joy, with no shading cloud to dim 
the glowing future. But again and again ut- 


Monthly Meeting loses a valuable elder, and our So- | tered, repeated and echoed through all our 


ciety an excellent and useful member. She attended 
the Monthly Meeting on the 17th, and on her return 
home, before removing her covering, was taken with 


the paralysis, from which she continued to sink till | 
She had been in a delicate state of | 


her close. 
health for about five years, affecting ber mental 
faculties, particularly the memory, of which she was 


ing up durable riches. and now her relatives and | 
friends have the unspeakable satisfaction of believ- 
ing she is almitted to the unchangeable joy of the 


homes, how few have realized their deep signifi- 
cance, and from how few lips was the utter- 
ance a true expression of the sou/’s deep wish 
and prayer. , 

We use these common expressions of our 


ily life,— art, a 1 our- 
sensible; hut the time past had been applied to lay- daily life,—we meet and part, nd call o 


selves true and sincere,—but how much of all 
this intercourse is merely outward, the forms of 
a common politeness, the greetings of formal 


righteous, thus affording evidence of the great ad-j friendship, hiding the deeper soul-life, or 


vantage of making the election of the soul complete ! 
before the “ golden bowl” of the intellect be broken. | 
, on the 31st of last mouth, Jacop Jackson, in 
the 77th year of his age; a member of Jericho! 
Monthly and Particular Meetings. Seldom do we 
Witness the amount of bodily suffering from chronic 
diseases as was the lot of this Friend to pass through | 
at times during several years of the latter part of | 
his life, throughout which he maintained a quiet 
and cheerful spirit, attending meetings whenever 
his health would permit, and evinciog by fortitude 
and patience his resignation to the Divine will. 

——., in Philadelphia, on the afternoon of First 
month 11th, Crirrorp Samira, in his 69th yeur. 
, on the morning of First mo. 11th, Carouine 
Frexca, aged 11 months, daughter of Charles S. and 
Anna B. French, members of Spruce St. Monthly 
Meeting. 

——,, in Wilmington, Del, on the 19th of Twelfth 
month, 1867, Srevenson Croaspa sg, in the 78th year 
of his age. 








a ee 
FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION FOR THE POOR. 
Stated meeting on Seventh-day eveniog next, 
Second month 1st, 1868, at 8 o’clock, at Race Street 
Monthly Meeting Room. 
Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


ionic ncineos 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

First month 28th, 1868, at 73 o’clock, Lecture by 
Da. James Tyson. Subject,—* Food.” 
ace iieees 

An adjourned Meeting of the Conference of Friends 
for the purpose of providing « Meeting-House for the 
Indulgei Meeting under the care of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, will be held at Hall, No. 1914 
Coates Street, on First-day, 2d proximo, at 3 o'clock, 
P.M. James GASKILL, Clerk. 





blinding us to its great realities! Were our 
common and daily intercourse the simple ut- 
terances of the heart, too pure to need the 
gloss of mere civilities, too real to seek the 
mask of cold conventionalities, how much 
truer, higher, more Christ-like would be our 
lives. 

‘¢ A happy-new year!” but not necessarily a 
year all cloudless, serene and joyful, free from 
sorrow, care, sickness and anxiety ;—not such 
is our wish here to-day. We wish you, in- 
deed, a happy year, yet should God take 
from you the health that now pulses through 
your veins and animates you with life and 
vigor, laying you on the couch of weariness 
and pain, it will be because in his perfect wis- 
dom He knows that sickness may conduce to 
your soul’s truer life and lead you nearer to 
Him than days of painless joy and ease. 

We wish you a happy year, yet should sor- 
row cloud your sky, and auxiety fill your heart, 
and the touch of God’s chastening hand rest 
heavily on you, we know that through sorrow, 
rightly met, the soul is made more strong, 
Christ like, and enduring; and so we dare not 
ask to have the cup all pass from you. 

We wish you a happy year, yet should 
riches fade, and anxieties for the means of 
daily subsistence press heavily upon you, and 
many sources of outward enjoyment and ease 
be taken away, yet through the fading of the 
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earthly treasure may be revealed the heavenly 
riches. 

A happy new-year, yet should those near and 
dear be called from your side, and desolation 
fill the home now glad with the music of happy 
voices and cheerful love, we know that through 
the earthly partings is opened a clearer path- 
way to the unseen; that from the broken 
home circle, faith lifts the eye of a holier trust 


to Him who is now and forever the keeper of 


all souls, guiding, leading, -guarding all here 
and within the veil, with a love too deep, too 
infinite, for our feeble thought to fathom. And 
so even through sorrow, a deeper happiness may 
be yours, bearing you on its troubled waves to 
the haven of peace and trust. 

We wish you a happy year; but not a year 
all free from struggle, doubt and perplexity ; 
for through the doubt faithfully met may come 
a clearer insight into God’s truth and the lift- 
ing up of the soul to a higher vision. 

And so in the spirit of our holy faith we wish 
you a happy new-year; happy, through a truer 
following of our Lord and Master, laying the 
hand in his, and letting Him lead you day by 
day, through joy and sorrow, hope and fear, 
life and death, even to the great Immortality. 
Happy through a closer walk with God,—the 
Father’s love overshadowing your daily path, 
and his hand recognized in all the daily duties 
and joys of each passing day. Happy—through 
a deeper soul-life, conscious of the indwelling 
Spirit, and realizing more and more fully the 
deep meaning of the prowise, “ We will come 
and make our abode with him.” 

Thus we wish you a happy new-year; in 
glad faith that this life of the soul is higher, 
deeper and more real, than aught of outward 
good, or joy, or prosperity. And may the 
very God of Peace sanctify you wholly, infus- 
ing into your soul a deeper earnestness, lifting 
it up to a holier trust, and keeping it lifted. up. 
* Faithful is He who calleth you, who also will 
do it.” H. G. M. 

Of Aristotle it is said, that on one occasion a 

man, who had a very good opinion of himself, 
came to him and made a very lengthy speech, 
and fearing he wearied the philosopher, begged 
his pardon for having spoken so long. ‘There 
is no occasion,” replied he, “for an apology, 
for I assure you I heard very little you said ; I 
a all the while thinking of something use- 
ful.” 
‘ At another time, when one was relating 
something which he thought very remarkable, 
and thinking the philosopher was deeply inter- 
ested in what he said, inquired, is it not wonder- 
ful? “No,” replied he, ‘‘ the wonder is, that 
I have been able to sit still and not run away, 
so that I might not hear your idle talk.” 
— Senex. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REMARKS ON THE YEARLY MEETINGS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

A party of the members of Society interested 
in serious subjects were quietly conversing a 
few evenings since, when the Intelligencer was 
brought in and read, and comments made on 
the variety and good quality of its contents. 
Amongst there, the Essay of T. H. 8S. was re- 
ceived with unusual favor, and as he writes 
with authority and fairness, hopes were ex- 
pressed that his wise suggestions may have 
their due weight, and that his efforts for the 
good of the people of our profession may be 
continued. We are in need of “ new light on 
old subjects.” But the Editoriai, with its ex- 
t-acts from the writings of W. C. W., in the 
London Friend, in reference to ‘‘ crowding to- 
gether too many subjects during our Yearly 
Meetings,” roused anew our sympathies on be- 
half of all those who have experienced the 
privations and sufferings therein alluded to. 
An unreserved conversation took place, and 
many desires were expressed that some change 
for the better might in time be effected. 

The pressure of business during the annual 
gatherings of Society has for a long time been 
a matter of regret with those who believe that 
our best interests have sustained loss thereby ; 
and some of us at various times on such occa- 
sions could almost have adopted the expressive 
language given by the English Friend,—we 


‘have felt “weak in body, and distracted in 


mind, with an oppressive sense that we were 
really unequal to attending Yearly Meeting.” 
Those who thought they could not safely accept 
the whole description, freely admitted, how- 
ever, that they had been often so near to such 
a state, as to make a change desirable; they 
suggested as a means of relief to the Friends 
who have their Yearly Meetings in cities, that 
they make trial of having but one session a day, 
beginning at 10 o’clock in the morning, and 
holding to a time that might be determined by 
circumstances; always, nevertheless, avoiding 
a long session. The afternoons and evenings 
could then be devoted to the matters now left 
with scarcely a reference. On this subject, 
the remarks of the English Friend, when he 
speaks of a separation of the business of the 
“inner and the outer court,” deserve the seri- 
ous attention of Friends, as promising to re- 
lieve some of the embarrassments from which 
we have suffered under present regulations. 

As matters now stand, nothing but deep re- 
ligious weight, fine mental gifts, accompanied 
by much executive ability, has enabled the 
leaders and principal actors in our Yearly Meet- 
ings, wherever situated, to bear themselves 
with good credit, through the heavy pressure 
to which they subject themselves, and also 
subject others ; yet year by year the same plans 
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of procedure are carried out, and no effort 
made toward an alteration. In seeking to ac- 
count for the existence of this state of things, 
jn a community of professed enlightenment, it 
has been surmised that it has proceeded from 
the babits of those engaged in these disciplin- 
ary transactions. They have, even perhaps 
unconsciously to themselves, taken with them 
into our annual solemnities a methodized sys- 
tem of business,* and a habit of making haste, 
which they have found to answer well in their 
private affairs. As there seems to be a danger 
of overlooking present duties by adhering too 
closely to preconcerted schemes, we merely 
submit this view, and leave the subject open to 
be reflected upon. 

When we have spoken of the prominent 
Friends of our Yearly Meetings, we desire to 
be understood as alluding exclusively to men’s 
meetings ; for whatever may have been designed, 
or said, or written on the subject of the equal 
right of the sexes in the Society of Friends, 
the facts show that, notwithstanding the defer- 
ence with which they are treated, in Disciplin- 
ary affairs, the opinions of women are liable to 
a decided discount. 

The writer in the “ London Friend”’ is very 
candid in his contessions. Until his views 
were presented, we had not thought it possible 
that London Yearly Meeting—the supposed 
seat of Quakerism—and the Yearly Meetings 
held on the American Continent possessed in 
common so many points of resemblance, es- 
pecially as ten or twelve days are said to be al- 
lotted to its deliberations ; and it is convened in 
the Sixth month, when tiie days are long. With 
these advantages awaiting them, we had thought 
the Friends engaged in it must, fram long expe- 
rience, have brought every arrangement in con- 
nexion with Society affairs to a correct admin- 
istrative status. They, however, appear to need 
some of the changes which we require. The 
similarity of circumstances which have been 
alluded to may be found nearly represented in 
the following items, given by W. C. W.: 

“We are driven to hurry through the busi- 
ness,” 

“We grudge a religious meeting for the 
youth, of an afternoon.” 

“A visit from women Friends is dreaded, 
lest thereby the closing session be delayed ; and 





* Frederick W. Robertson, in one of his early les- 
sons, expresses instructive opinions upon the subject 
of fixed plans in regard to future operations. He 
thought men ofien neglected present opportunities 
of usefulness thereby; he was concerned that their 
minds should be kept open to present impressions 
of duty, which from preoccupation might be passed 
over to “a more convenient season.” F. W. R. has 
become generally known to the readers of Friends’ 
Intelligencer by S. M. Janney’s Review of his Life 
and Discourses. We think the Review might be 
continued to advantage. 


s. 
6 


‘“‘ We have been obliged to foreclose subjects 
purely for want of time.” 

We have alluded to the pressure borne by 
those who are the most prominent members of 
the American Yearly Meetings, of our division 
of the visible church; we now bring forward 
the last Baltimore Yearly Meeting, as the most 
recent, though we do not deem it a solitary ex- 
awple of the amount of concerns which may be 
introduced and considered at such a time. 
Friends, of the highest order of mind, within 
the compass of Quakerism, led by impressions 
of religious duty, were present. In the public 
meetings, their ministrations were of the most 
interesting and valuable character, and, so far 
as time was permitted them for the expression 
of their individual concerns, so also were their 
exercises, in the meetings for discipline; but 
for some important matters, which might use- 
fully have occupied the Friends convened, 
time was not offered. 

Our remarks are not intended to apply to 
the select meeting, which has only two sessions ; 
the members thereof have leisure for all their 
purposes. This meeting occupies the Seventh- 
day, which precedes the First-day of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

A public meeting is also always held in the 
middle of the week, so that the time allowed to 
those concerned in the dispatch of the business 
of the Yearly Meeting, is rarely over three days 
and a half; wherein all the certificates and 
minutes of Friends from other Yearly Meetings 
must be read, all the Epistles of correspondence 
read, and answers thereto prepared, read and ex- 
amined ; (these last often bear inevitable marks 
of hasty composition.) All the Queries must also 
be read, and the propriety of the summary an- 
swers for record, considered, as well as the other 
matters which usually claim attention. But to 
comprehend what has been said of the pressure 
under which the Friends of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting suffer, we must recollect that it is held 
late in the autumn, when the days are short, 
and the affairs of every day urgent. At the 
closing session, the Report of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs was resd, and handed to the 
Women’s meeting for their perusal; but as the 
night was drawiog near, it was too dark to ad- 
mit of its being read, and the Friends present 
were referred to the Minutes of the Men’s 
Yearly Meeting, which would shortly be pub- 
lished, and thus the meeting closed. No op- 
portunity had presented for those concerned in 
the better education of our members to have a 
meeting, nor until the annual sessions were over 
had the friends and stockholders of Swarthmore 
College an interview for the comparison of 
their opinions. Nothing was done for the 
Freedmen; and those strangers and our own 
citizens who had desired a meeting wherein the 
affairs of the race could be considered, found 
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of interest connected with the welfare of the 
Society of Friends were passed over without 
notice. Do we act wisely to continue our present 
arrangements’ Let us reflect on the subject. 
Any account of the last Yearly Meeting of 
Baltimore would be incomplete without a no- 
tice of the Conference of the Teachers of the 
First-day Schools, which was beld in the short 
intervals between meetings, on the evening of 
Fourth-day, and at goon the next day, iu which 
matters of great interest belonging to the result 
of their labors were presented. These First day 
schools promise, should they continue under 
present auspices, to become one of the strong 
holds of the Society of Friends for the promul- 
‘gation of its principles and the preservation of 
its young people within its own jurisdiction. 
Baltimore, 1st mo. 4, 1868. 


—_-_—~+—~er 
THE UNDIVIDED CHURCH. 

Take a mass of quicksilver, let it fall to tho 
floor, and it will split itself into a vast number 
of distinct gobules. Gather them up, and put 
them together again, and they will coalesce 
into one body as before. Thus God’s elect 
below are sometimes crumbled and distinguish- 
ed into various parties, though they are in fact 
members in one and the same mystic body. 
But when taken up faom the world and put to. 
gether in heaven, they will constitute one 
glorious undivided Church for ever and ever. 
— Toplady. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION FOR THE POOR. 

On a cold, wintry morning in Twelfth month, 
1834, a poor woman called at the residence 
of a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 
and stating her case of suffering, asked fo raid. 
On a visit to her home, her story was found to 
be true, and the sympathy of the Friend being 
excited by the misery which he there beheld, 
he brought the case to the notice of Friends at 
the close of a meeting on Fourth day, at the 
old Cherry Street House. Contributions were 
handed in and the woman’s wants attended to. 

A call was subsequently issued for a meeting 
of Friends, and the present Association was the 
result—it having been organized First month 
8th, 1835. 

During the winter of 1866-7, 171 tons of 
coal and 3 and 7-12th cords of wood were dis- 
tributed on 354 orders, of which 121 were 
west of 13th street, 153 south of Green and 
east of 13th, and 80 north of Green street. 

Of those relieved, 84 were born in Pennsyl- 
vania, 3 in other Northern States, 31 in South- 
ern States and West Indies, 71 are indefinitely 
recorded as United Stutes and 45 as Americans, 
making a total of 184. 

Of 156 recorded as of foreign birth, 123 
were Irish, 12 English, 3 Scotch, 18 German; 


their wishes utterly frustrated. Other subjects} of 14 the nativity is not stated. 


240 were 
white, 107 colored, and 7 color not recorded. 

121 were married], 193 widows, 20 single, 
5 widowers, 15 sot properly entered. 

As to age (excepting 54 not stated), 85 were 
between 20 and 40, 122 from 40 to 60, 83 from 
60 to 80, 8 between 80 and 90, and 2 over 90 

ears. 

719 children were entered as belonging to 
these families, so that it may safely be said that 
nearly, if not quite, 1200 persons were bene- 
fitted in the distribution. 

In a large number of cases sickness or in- 
firmity of some kind existed. 

Any Friend desiring to contribute to the 
funds can forward the same to T. Mortis Perot, 
Treasurer, 621 Market St. M. 
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Selected. 
RESTING IN GOD. 
Since thy Father's arms sustains thee, 
Peacetul be; 
When a chastening hand restrains thee, 
It is He. 
Know His love in full completeness 
Fills the measure of thy weakness ; 


If He wound thy spirit sore, 
Trust Him more. 


Without murmur, uncomplaining, 
In His hand 
Lay whatever things thou canst not 
Understand. 
Though the world thy folly spurneth, 
From thy faith in pity turneth, 
Peace“thy inmost soul shall fill, 
Lying still. 


Like an infant, if thou thinkest 
Thou canst stand, 
Childlike, proudly pushing back 
The offered hand, 
Courage soon will change to fear, 
Strength doth feebleness appear, 
In His love if thou abide, 
He will guide. 


Fearest sometimes that thy Father 
Hath forgot? 
When the clouds around thee gatber, 
Doubt Him not. 
Always hath the daylight broken, 
Always hath he comfort spoken, 
Better hath he been for years, 
Than thy fears. 


Therefore whateo’er betideth, 
Night or day, 

Know His love for thee provideth 
Good alway. 

Crown of sorrow gladly take, 

Grateful: wear it for His sake, 

Sweetly bending to His will, 
Lying still. 


To His own our Saviour giveth 
Daily strength ; 

To each troubled soul that liveth, 
Peace at length. 

Weakest lambs have largest share 

Of this tender Shepberd’s care ; 

Ask Him not, then, when? or how? 

Only bow. 
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LINES FROM KEBLE. ishing progress. It now numbers 72 pupils, 

If in our daily course, our mind with an average attendance of 70! Last 
Be set to hallow all we find, month she had 70 pupils, with 27 in the alpha- 


New treasures still of countless price, 


} still bet; this month she has only 13 in this radi- 
God will provide for sacrifice. 


mentary branch. 


Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be The average attendance of all our South Caro- 
= —— tip wes e Sa ages lina schools is worthy of especial note, and is 
Some softening gleam of love and pr - 

Shall dawn on every care. probably not to be exceeded anywhere, or by 


any class of pupils. 


a ee Mary K. Perry (late Brosius) located at 


Our neighbor and our work farewell, 


Nor strive to wind ourselves too high, Manassas. informs us that at the time of writ- 
For sinful man beneath the sky. . ing her school had only been in operation one 
The trivial round, the common task, week, and that it numbered twenty-one pupils. 
Will furnish all we need to ask ; Her evening school numbers twelve, and thirty- 
Room to deny ourselves, a road two attend the First-day school, adding—“ the 
To bring us daily nearer God. feeling is very bitter here ; they have called me 
, YL ce EEA ; very harsh names, and say if it had been some 
«Why, therefore should we 4 oureles this wrong? | Door person from the Sourh that had cme er 
That we are ever overborne with care, to teach, they should not mind it, but these 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, ‘ Yankees’ they could not bear. They have 

Anxious or troubled, when with us in prayer, even threatened to burn the school house.” 
And joy and gtrength and courage are with thee.” CaTuarine E. Hatt writes from Vienna, 
alii that Maj. Hines succeeded in getting the 
FRIENDS AMONGST -< FREEDMEN. school-house weatherboarded, and that now it 

No. XIII. 


is much more comfortable. In consequence of 
Another month has rolled round, and with | this improvement going on, the regular sessions 
it (although attended with considerable labor) | of the school were very much interfered with. 
comes the pleasant task of furnishing the Sonat Sarau ANN Steer, at Waterford, remarks, 
compilation for the information of Friends} “ My report for Twelfth month varies but little 
generally. Amongst other matters, it will be| fromthe preceding month, except in the aver- 
seen from the following extracts from the let-| age attendance, which is less, owing to the 
ters from our faithful Teachers, that want and | cold, stormy weather that prevented some of 
destitution aré still the lot of the Freedman in| the little ones getting here. I have had but 
some localities. one new scholar this month; he is worth men- 
Mary A. Taytor writes from Mount Pleas- | tioning though, being the minister stationed on 
ant, S. C., and gives the details of the promo-| this circuit, and whose home is temporarily in 
tion she proposes making after the holidays are} our village. I am expecting quite an accession 
over, which she states will make “ Curnelia| to our numbers after New Year's, and have al- 
Hancock's school almost equal to her own in| ready entered some new names. I only closed 
numbers,” adding—‘‘ unless some of them|the school on Christmas day. and have had 
leave school we can have the same scholars un-| quite a good number in attendance during the 
til vacation, as no further change will be made. | week.” 
My scholars are very much delighted with the} Carotine THomas, at Leesburg, alludes 
idea of going into the ‘upper school.’ The} very pleasantly to the visit of three or four of 
tux money for this moath, was paid promptly} our Teachers, and the conference held at Capt. 
aud willingly,—only two little girls failing,} Smith’s, (previously spoken of) and continues, 
and I have the promise of getting it as soon as | ‘* To-morrow I shall resume my school with re- 
their father gets paid for his cotton.” Number | newed vigor, after my short holiday. 
of pupils in this school 45, with an average|* And now a word or two about my scholars 
attendance of 31. and their Christmas They assembled in the 
Cornetia Hancock, at the same place, says, | school-room on Christmas Eve, where I had all 
“This is the season when the moving is done, | their little presents spread on a large table be- 
and if we lose a few scholars, it will be owiug| fore me, while I personated ‘ Santa Claus’— 
to this fact.”” Number of pupils in this school,|a very agreeable character, by the by. The 
32, with an average attendance of 31. Accom-| children made a happy group, and I wish the 
panying this report, is a very interesting letter] little folks who contributed so much to the 
from her, too lengthy for insertion here, but| pleasure of these poor children, could have been 
which will probably be furnished entire for| present when the papers were removed which 
the Intelligencer next week. concealed the treasures. In addition to other 
IsaBeL Lenair, also at Mount Pleasant, is| matters, every one had a book. I think there 
still satisfactorily filling the place of Esther] were some happy little children that night.” 
llawks. [Indeed her school shows an aston-| “I have started a class in History, and one 
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in Grammar, and they get along nicely. How 
I shall deplore the necessity of having to leave 
these children, when the time comes for us to 
close the schools. I am very sure this place 
is not well enough reconstructed yet to dismiss 
the Bureau.’ Accompanying this letter is a 
composition of one of her “little ones’’ on 
Grammar, commencing with the words— 
“ Grammar ts a great book!’ Atsome future 
time it may be given entire. 

PHILENA HEALD, at Falls Church, in re- 
sponse to some suggestions as to the practica- 
bility of getting the Freedmen to deposit a small 
stipend in her bands for the double purpose of 
teaching them economy, and to aid in the main- 
tenance of the school, as has been repeatedly 
reccommended elsewhere, states :— 

“ | have not even alluded to it, and have felt 
that I would rather teach without pay than to 
ask them, when they are struggling as it were 
in darkness. 

“There are very few who are able to sup- 
port themselves comfortably,—many are bare- 
foot this cold weather,—some have old rags 
wrapped around their feet—others with mere 
shells of shoes, and the body scarecly covered ! 
I think where it can be done, it is well, for it 
will no doubt help to make them self-reliant 
and self‘supporting.” In reference to the 
weather she remarks : : 

“We have been greeted up to the close of the 
Twelfth month with four snow storms, and it is 
supposed that fourteen or fifteen inches of snow 
have fallen already. This has interfered ma- 
terially with the size of the school, as so many 
‘““were not clad nor shod suitably, and the 
school-room neither warm nor dry whea they 
should arrive.” Some happy hearts beat high 
this Christmas time, as little black, nimble fin- 
gers collected from a very pretty miniature 
Christmas tree of cedar, gifts, handsome, good, 
and useful. Qh! how much sunshine these lit 
tle tokens brought to their spirits. Would 
that you all could have seen them, and realized 

how much they felt and how much they appre- 
ciated these gifts.” 
Frances E. Gauze, at Herndon, Va., writes, 
“| expect to have a large reinforcement to my 
school the coming month (Virst)—at least s 
the colored people inform me. ‘The First-day 
school is attended by both parents and children, 
and the papers sent are gratefully received. 
I closed school for a week during the holidays, 
and embraced the opportunity of: visiting some 
of my co laborers in the cause. By previous 
arrangement, five of your teachers met at the 
residence of Capt. Smith, in Leesburg, talked 
over school matters, compared notes, gave in 
our respective ‘experiences,’ and, in fact, had 
a regular school meeting.” 

The Captain is a whole-souled Union man, 

and of course a true friend to the colored peo- 
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ple. Two of us made a visit to Waterford, 
were we staid over First-day, and attended 
Friends’ Meeting,—the first opportunity I have 
bad since coming to Virginia. 
privilege to meet with them, and to receive 
their kind words of counsel. 


ception reminded me that I was indeed amongst 
Friends.” 


I felt it a great 


Their cordial re- 


The clothes that have been sent by my Ken- 


nett friends to the Freedmen are doing much 
good. 
seemed to get any thing I had, no matter 
how old, they would have felt repaid for the 
trouble they have taken to get up so valuable 
a box. 
with her former master, but being infirm and 
not able to work, is entirely neglected, not re- 
ceiving the comforts of lite. 
from the contents of my box to send her a real 
comfortable outfit: aud I know her heart wiil 
go up in silent thanksgiving to God for having 
such kind friends North.” 


If they could have seen how glad they 


An old colored woman that still resides 


Il was enabled 


Want of room prevents giving in her own 


words her interesting description of the dis- 
tribution of suadry little presents to the chil- 
drea on Christmas day, which scene she says 
“closed with their singing several 
and my giving them a few words of advice be- 
fore separating.” 


hymus, 


Mary McBaripg, at Fairfax Court House, 
Va., remarks, “ | am now mourning over the loss 


of six of my best pupils, amongst whom are the 
Lewis children. 
that they are not able to send them to school 


any longer; and they can make good wages by 
being hired out.” 


Their parents have concluded 


(This little incident is a practical illustration 


of the idea previously advanced, by the com- 
piler of these summaries, that the more the 
“ self-sustaining”? idea obtains amongst the 
Freedmen, and the more they are thrown upon 


their own resources, the greater the necessity 
for labor, and the less time they will have to 
devote to educational purposes). She adds. 

“T have felt very much discouraged for the’ 
last month, the weather has been so very 
stormy, which will account for the small aver- 
age attendance. Sometimes after wading 
through ice, snow, mud and rain for a mile, 
and experiencing considerable difficulty in 
crossing the swollen brooks, to find, on my ar- 
rival, but few present, is not very cheering.” 
But, in justice to them I must say, that the 
greater portion live three or three and a half 
miles distant. 

Desoran K. Situ, at Gum Springs, 
states that her school has been small, and only 
held during fourteen days of the month, partly 
on account of the weather, but more “ because 
of my determination to have the school-house 
put in a condition of comfort, which it now is, 
and I have a fuller school than for some time. 











cause 
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We are but twenty-eight dollars in debt, and 
what money is in the ‘Treasury is in my bands, 
for their Treasurer will not keep it. I have 
several adult pupils now, and the children im- 
prove more than they did last winter.” 

SaraHu M. Ety, at Lew/nsville, states that 
the average attendance for the Twelfth month 
has been no better than the preceding, but re- 
marks, “ This is owing to the very inclement 
weather and sickness of some of my pupils. 
Some have been present every day, and my 
heart has been cheered by their progress in 
their stadies and their good conduct.” I[t ap- 
pears the “ Burcaw” has assisted the Freed- 
men to put up a building for both church and 
school purposes, at Langley, about ten miles 
distant, and the hope of getting a Teacher for 
that school has deterred some from entering at 
ours. Sarah also speaks of the pleasant ming- 
ling of the Teachers, (alluded to more at 
length in the letter from Frances E. Gauze), 
adding, “I feel it was good for us.’ 


In conclusion, we sum up the condition of 


our educational field of labor as follows : 

Ten schools in Virginia contain 364 pupils 
—277 of whom read, 294 write, 220 are in 
arithmetic, with but 5 in the alphabet. 

Three schools in South Carolina number 149 
pupils, of whom 131 read, 112 write, 92 are in 
arithmetic, with but 13 in the alphabet. 

Of the entire total of 513 pupils, there are 
only 28 in the alphabet, while 454 are between 
six aod sixteen years of age, 


Philade/phia, First mooth, 1868. J. M. E. 
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A PLEA FOR YOUTHFUL ENTHUSIASM. 

Think how, without a friend like St. Paul 
to throw his mantle over him, Timothy’s own 
modesty would have silenced him, and his 
young enthusiam might have been withered by 
ridicule or asperity! From this instance we 
are evabled to draw a lesson for all ages. 
There are few periods in life more critical than 
that which in sensibilities and strong feeling 
begin to develop themselves in young people. 
The question is about to be decided whether 
what is at present merely romantic feeling is to 
become generous devotion, and to end by ma- 
turing into self-denial, or whether it is to re- 
main only a sickly sentiment, and, by reaction, 
degenerate into a bitter and a sneering tone. 
And there are, perhaps, few countries in which 
the danger is so great, and so much to be 
guarded against, as herein England. Nowhere 
is feeling met with so little sympathy as here 
—nowhere do young persons learn so soon the 
fashionable tone of strongly admiring nothing 
—wondering at nothing—reverencing nothing 
—anod nowhere does a young man so easily fall 
into the habit of laughing at his own best and 
purest feelings. And this was a danger which 


















overlook. He foresaw the risk of paralyzing 
that young and beautiful enthusiasm of ‘imo- 
thy by the party spirit of Uorioth, by the fear 
of the world’s laugh, or by the recoil with 
which a young man, dreading to be despised, 
hides what is best and noblest in himself, and 
consequently becomes hard and commonplace. 
Iv earlier days Apollos himself ran the same 
risk. He set out preaching all the truth that he 
knew enthusiastically. It was very poor truth, 
lamentably incomplete, embracing only Jobn’s 
baptism, that is, the doctrine which John 
taught. Had the Christians met him with 
sneers, had they said, “This young upstart 
does not preach the Gospel,” there would have 
been either a great teacher blighted, or else a 
strong mind embittered into defiance and 
heresy. But from this he was delivered by the 
leve and prudence of Aquila and Priscilla, who, 
we read, ‘‘ took him unto them, and expounded 
unto him the way of God more perfectly.” 
They made allowances; they did not laugh at 
his imperfections, nor dampen his enthusiasm ; 
they united him with themselves; they 
strengtheaed what was weak—they. lopped 
away what was luxuriant; they directed rightly 
what was energetic. Happy the man who has 
| been true to the ideal of his youth, and has 
been strong enough to work out in real life the 
plan which pleased his childish thought! 
Happy he who is not ashamed of his first en- 
thusiasm, but looks back to it with natural 
piety, as to the parent of what ishe now! But 
for oue of whom this is true—how many are 
there whom the experience of life has soured 
and rendered commonplace! How many who 
were once touched by the sunlight of hope 
have grown cold, settled down into selfishness, 
or have become mere domestic men, stifled in 
wealth or lost in pleasure ! 

Above all things, therefore, let us beware of 
that cold, supercilious tone which blights what 
is generous, and affects to disbelieve all that is 
disinterested and unworldly. Let us guard 
against the Mephistopheles spirit, which loves 
and reverences nothing.—F. W. Robertson. 





FAITH WORKING BY LOVE. 


All true and lively faith begets love; and 
thus, that heavenly light is the vehicle of heat. 
And as, by this means, true faith has a tendency 
to the practice of obedience, so all true obe- 
dience depends upon faith, and flows from it. 
But it also proceeds from love, because faith 
first produces love, and then works by it. All 
knowledge of mysteries is vain and of no value, 
unless it have an influence upon the affections, 
and thereby, upon the whole conduct of life. 
The luminaries of heaven are placed on high; 
but they are so placed, that they may shine, 
and perform their periods, for the benefit of 


the Apostle Paul koew well, and could not! this earth.— Leighton. 
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For the Children. 
THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD. 


As I was retiring from the dinner-table of a 
friend in the country, one bright sunny day 
last Autumn, as I cast my eye through the bow- 
window, my attention was attracted by a little 
brown bird, sitting on the ground near a wmir- 
ror, which the coachman had brought from 
the city that morning, and left leaning 
against the wing of the house. A group of 
fiiends and children immediately gathered 
around to look at birdie, and with one voice we 
said it had received an injury, and could not 
fly; but the vext moment we found ourselves 
mistaken, for it took wing, and was off. Very 
soon, however, it returned, taking its position 
before the mirror; aud by its movements we 
soon discovered that it was watching its own 
reflection in the glass—mistaking it for a foe. 
It gazed a mowent, moved its head toward one 
side, then toward the other; raised its feathers, 
stepped back a little—the reflection, of course, 
making the same defiant movements—and then, 
with all its power, rushed forward to strike its 
foe. The force with which it struck the mir- 
ror, of course, sent it backward. Recovering 
its position, it would resume the same position 
and go through the same belligerent movements 
till exhausted. Then it would fly away for 
two or three minutes. On returning, it would 
repeat the same, till again exhausted, but with 
little variation. Sometimes, before flying 


_ away to recruit, it would step behind the glass, 


as if looking for its foe there. The bird was 
left undisturbed by the family, though it was 
closely watched till sunset. I do not think it 
was absent five minutes at any one time. 

The next morning, when the family assembled 
in the dining-room, the first inquiry was for 
the bird. The mirror having been left in its 
position, we found the bird at his post, appar- 
ently with the motto in his mind, “ Never 
give up.” The same defiant spirit, the same 
belligerent evolutions were acted out, with but 
a few mioutes’ recess, till late in the afternoon, 
when the mirror was removed. 

As I watched the little bird’s movements, 
and saw its persistent, unforgiving spirit, 1 
thought how much this is like the spirit aud con- 
duct of too many human beings both of larger 
and smaller growth! How many, like birdie, 
are fighting shadows or imaginary enemies! 
How many think they have defeated an enemy, 
when if, like the bird, they will look behind 
that which caused the shadow, they will find 
that there was no enemy to defeat !— Christian 
Treasury. 





Every tear that is shed ; every groan that is 
heaved ; every loss that is sustained: every 
moment of suffering that is endured ; every dis- 
appointmeut that is borne with patience and 
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resigovation, will not only be followed by in- 
effable felicity, but will prepare the soul for its 
enjoyment, and add something to its weight and 
its lustre. To believe tbis, to live in hope of 
it, and by this hope to be sustained under 
present sufferings, is the work of faith.—J. A. 
James. 





ITEMS. 
The Senate has declined to concur in Edwin M. 
Stanton’s removal from the War Department, and he 
has accordingly gone back to his place. 


From the South, accounts have been received ot 
the way in which the Peabody Educational Fund is 
being managed. Dr. Sears, the General Agent, is 
Visitiug all the Southern States, studyiug the best 
way of advancing the caust of popular education by 
the use of the fund, and explaining to the profess- 
ors, teachers and people the purpose he has in view, 
and the means by which it is to be accomplished.— 
Tne fund, though large, is too small to establish 
schools in all parts of the South, and will therefore 
be used for aiding and encouraging local organiza- 
tions. The Board of Trustees propose that wherever 
the citizens of any town or city subscribe tour thuu- 
sand dollars for the purpose of free schools, they 
will subscribe one thousand dollars, or any other 
sum in the same proportion. By this means the 
Peabody Fund will be a continual resource for the 
encouragement of local efforts. As a further means 
of rendering the common schools efficient, especial 
encouragement and liberal aid will be given to Nor- 
mal schools in each State. 

A Boston newspaper mentions a very delicate, in- 
genious and beautiful machine, whicb has recently 
been constructed. This machine will take a portion 
of a tree, after it has been cut the right length and 
width, and shave it up into thin ribbons as wide as 
a roll of house paper, making one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty to the inch. These rolls of wood 
are placed on walls by paper hangers with paste and 
brush, precisely in the same manver as paper. The 
wood is wet when used, and really works easier than 
paper, because it is much more tough and pliable. 
In these days, when variety is sought for, one can 
finish the walls of his bouse in different woods, to 
suit his taste. One room can be finished in bird’s- 
eye maple, another in chestnut, another in cherry, 
another in white wood. Thus there is no imitation, 
but the genuine article is upon the walls. The longer 
the wood hanging remains on the wall, the more dis- 
tinct will be the grain and color of the wood. 


Samuel Nicolson, the inventor of the Nicolson 
pavement, in use in New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, died in Boston, on the 7th inst. 


Napoleon bas introduced a new gold coin. On one 
side is stamped “5 dollars—25 francs.” This is the 
first step towards a universal decimal currency, 
adapted to all nations. 


A series of resolutions taking strong ground in 
favor of freedom of speech, were adopted lust week 
by the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. 


In Switzerland, watches are made that are mar- 
vels of accuracy. Of sixty-seven regulating watches 
that have been tested at Neufchatel, Switzerland, 
since 1866, the mean variation was only three- 
fourths of a second in 24 hours. In 1862, the mean 
variation was sec. 1.61; in 1863, 1.28; in 1864, 1.27; 
in 1865, 0.88; in 1866, 0.74. On more than three- 
quarters of the chronometers observed in 1866, the 
meaa variation was less than half a second. 








